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; - In yiew_of the emphasii^ on money as a motivator 

mentioned in reports examining theoretical notions about teacher 
mbtivatioh^thts paper focuses on the efficacy of using salary to 
attract quality teacher candidates. Although stahdarized testing and 
internship programs often supplement inadequate certification 
requirements, critics question the relationship of testing to 
classroom effectiveness and to higher quality applicants. Jacob W. 
Getzel's theory of social behavior^ as applied by Morphet et al.> 
suggests that effective school leadership extends opportunities to 
teachers tb meet both personal and school obgectives. Maslbw's thebry 
of mbtivation provides an avenue for understanding individual heeds 
as mbtivators of behavior. Today, according to Yahkelbvitch, the 
attitude of younger employees toward their work and workplace is that 
the present incentive system is so unappealing that they are no 
longer motivated to wbrk hard^ A derived implication is an 
administrative style that is supportive of a teacher's inner locus bf 
control. The Cblemah report discovered that local affluence is the 
basis for setting teacher salaries— not teacher quality. Wiile money 
incentives are necessary^ they jire insufficient albhe, for fcnbwledge 
abbut^what motivates teacher performance is necessary^ The teacher's 
experience of the school environment has a great impact bh quality, 
which ^ involves administratbr quality. Morphet and bthers (1982) 
perceive the traditibhal behavibr bf administrators as one of the 
major stumbling: blocks tc curriculum improvenent. included are 33 
references. (CJH) 
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EdUcatidh -Quality. andAH««*S' ® 
: by Arthur J. Land, '^d.D. 
Columbus eoliege, Cplurnbus, Georgia 
November 8, 1986 

ihtrodxK^Ei^a 

In view of the foeus in educational administration circles 
upon participatory management approaches and others reminiscent 
of the "guality Control Circles" found in the successful Japanese 
industrial establishment, it was somewhat surprising to n5te the 
traditional emphasis upon money as a motivator in various reports 
that have as their objective the improvement of the quality of 
public education. For example. Monk and Jacobson (1985) note 
that several recent reports on the quality and status of American 
education make explicit recommendations for substantial changes 
in teaching compensation methods. (Note: such reports include, 
for example, Boyer (1983), Education Commission of the States 
(1983), Goodlad (1983), National Commission on Excellence in 
Education (1983), National Science Board Cormission on Precollege 
Education in Mathematics (1983), U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and tabor (1983), and Twen^eth Century 
Fund (1983).) 

This paper will focus primarily up5n the efficacy of using 
salary as the attractor for hopefully high quality teache^ 
^ candidates. When it comes to defining potential excellence in 
^ prospective teachers with a view toward careful screening and 
^ selection of those ..candidates who are most likely to become 
^ excellent teachers, we typically do not find methods or 
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strategies that work. This appears to be a critical deficiency, 
since the vaiidity of the criteria by which we are to select the 
best teachers-to-be from among those who are attracted to 
teaching -- for whatever reasons (some of the=;e reasons will be 
examined closely at a later point in this paper) -- Will 
determine the ultimate success of our efforts to increase 
excellence in. teaching by Way of improving the quality of new 
teachers. For example, there is general reliance on achievement 
tests to serve this quality-discrimination function, and this is 
of questionable validity. 

There is ample cause to suspect that such testing is 
inadequate to accomplish the intended purpose. Lines (1985) in 
considering the widespread use of the NTE as a screening device 
for prospective teachers, states that "[Tests] are ... one 
dimensional measuring only knowledge and not other 
characteristics that make for an effective teacher, such as 
compassion, love of children, energy, wiidom, dedication, and 
similar qualities" (p. 618). And, "The NTE measures the minimum 
amount of academic knowledge an individual should possess upon 
entering the teaching profession ..." (p. 519). 

Albert Shanker (1984), Who is and has been for many years 
the president of the American Federation of Teachers, AFL-eiO, is 
well qualified iry virtue of his vast experience with teachers' 
concerns about employment and its conditions, as well as the 
current impact upon teachers of the current reform movement, to 
comment on this issue. He writes that for prospective teachers 
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"[pjassihg a subject-matter test is a critical first step. While 
it is true that passing such a test is no guarantee that the 
candidate will be a good teacher, any candidate who fails this 
test i£ guaranteed to be a poor teacher" (p. 16). Thus, passing a 
screening test is seen as a necessary, but not alone a 
sufficient, condition for quality teaching. 

In short, there is a great deal of pressure today to ensure 
teacher competency, but there appears to be no adequate method to 
measure potential competency. Ellis (19d4) points out that since 
state certification requirements do not appear to adequately 
equate with competency, two basic means have been proposed to 
achieve this objective, namely, standardized testing combined 
with some type of internship or probationary teaching program. 
He reiterates that critics of standardized testing approaches 
argue that knowledge tests have no important relationship to 
classroom effectiveness, while the critics also question Vv^hether 
testing will lead to higher quality applicants for teaching 
positions. He indicates that if such tests are used, they should 
be validated against performance requirements. 

The problem of determining what criteria, or standards, by 
which to judge competency or quality is further complicated by 
the necessity to decide at what level of performance the standard 
should be set for marking quality in performance. Berk (1986), 
as the result of a review of research in this area, found that 
over 3 5 different methods have been proposed for setting 
standards and estimating performance errors. He went on to write 



that, "The process of setting performance standards is open to 
constant criticism ... and remains controversial to discuss, 
difficult to execute, r-nd almost impossible to defend. ... [yet] 
important decisions about individuals are made based on these 
standards" (?;137). 

Regarding certification tests for the evaluation of teachers 
and others, Berk advises that minimum competency testing programs 
should be sensitive to all populations having important vested 
interests in the process. He states that, "... considering the 
political artna ... some form of judgmental analysis [in setting 
performance standards] is essential; An empirically based method 
alone would be indefensible; ... [T]he credibility of a method 
seems to hinge, f5r the most part, on the participating of 
representative parties in che process and also on a method's 
conceptual and computational simplicity. In other words, a 
method that is comi>lieated or statistically sophisticated may 
impress psyehometricians , but not lay people" ( pp. 165-166 ) ; 

Scholarly work such as that at Berk may be taken as a 
confident indicator that progress can be expected to be made in 
developing practical and effective means for setting criterion- 
referenced performance standards in the measurement 5f levels of 
proficiency, or excellence. 



Theoretical Analys is of £ersonajU44otivation and Teaching 
Performance 



Before going on to consider the relative merits and probable 



effects of .-.ome of the various money incentives that are either 
in use or proposed to improve quality in teaching, it will be 
most helpful to review some of the theories and findings that 
relate to any serious consideration of teacher performance, 
involvement, and satisfaction with the employment situation, 
since these appear to relate to teaching quality. ih short, we 
will examine ;;ioe tve£ion , i.e., why teachers behave as they do. 
This will enable-) u< to gain insight into how school goals and 
teacher objectives may be integrated into a Unified and effec^ivi 
cooperati.-e effort. It will be seen that effectiveness depends 
not 5nly upon the teacher, but also upon the school 
administrator. Then we will examine how money incentives are 
likely to enhance the attractiveness of teaching to teaching 
candidates of high potential. 

Morphet, et al (1982) referred to Jacob W. Getzels' theory 
of social behavior that explains observed behavior of a member of 
an organization, such as a teacher in a school, is being a 
function of the congruence of the member's goals and those of the 
organization (p;50). The behavior of the teacher reflects the 
individual's attempts to meet personal needs as well as s5hool 
expectations. It may be hypothesized that teacher effectiveness 
will be greatest where teacher-school objectives ire congruent, 
since the teacher's behavior will be directed toward 
simultahebusly achieving those mutuil ends. Getzels' theory 
helps to explain why, in the studies of effective schools, it was 
found that an important characteristic of effective principals is 



their ability to clearly communicate the goals and objectives of 
the school to all: teachers, staff, students and community. By 
having a clear perception of what the organization wants to 
achieve and expects from all members, each member is provided the 
opportunity to integrate efforts to mee^ personal and school 
objectives simultaneously, with minimal ambiguity concerning what 
one is expected to accomplish in the workplace. 

Abraham Masiow' s theory of motivation (cited in Biehler & 
Showman, 1986) is one that helps to place individual behavior 
into manageable perspective, and provides an avenue for 
understanding the importance of an individual's personal needs as 
motivators oi behavior (p. 474-478). For example, it may be 
hypothesized that, to the extent that the school is perceived as 
a place in which one's neecs are satisfied, the seh55l 
environment would be experienced as a positive, satisfying place 
to be - a place to look forward to being in, rather than a place 
in which to spend 3.3 little time and effort as possible. It 
should be noted that the basic needs that we all must satisfy, as 
theorized by Masiow, can only be met through interactions with 
other people. As such, they may be th5ught of as "dependency" 
needs (Masiow te.-ms them "deficit" needs). The managed school 
environment offers a multitude of rich opportunities for meeting 
these needs by perceptive administrators. it should be noted, 
however, that money may be perceived as havihg high or low need- 
meeting significance for a teacher, depending upon the needfs) to 
which it is related by the teacher. Thus, for a teacher, money 
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incentives may have-^n_er vti^lv different meaning fchah one based 
tip on the-^radi^4onal- industrial, bureaaeratic-^^sumpfcion that 
'^ople perform in order to be -paxd^f-f^n- dollars . " We must be 
very cautious in attributing teacher behavior to a desire f5r 
material gains, such as money incentives. The fla\'or of the 
"cult of efficiency" that dominates managemeht in the private 
sector may be highly inappropriate as it relates to the school 
setting and teacher motivation; 

For example, Little (1984) asked teachers what they found 
rewarding in their work, and the overwhelming response was 
"making a difference to students." And, "... [t]eachers with a 
strong sense of efficacy that is, teachers who believe in 
their ability to reach most or all of their students -- have been 
found to be more satisfied with their career choice, more 
enthusiastic about the importance of teaching, and more inclined 
to -work hard' than teachers who are less certain of their 
influence on students" (p. 72). Would a means for measuring 
"personal efficacy" help to select prospectively excellent 
teachers? Is this a characteristic teachers bring with them, or 
is it developed as a result of having problem control in their 
school setting? These are questions that research could be 
fruitful in answering. m regard to utilizing the above findings 
to improve current teacher performance. Little suggests that 
increasing a teacher's sense of personal efficacy by 
acknowledging and valuing the individual's accomplishments in 
achieving student educational gains would strongly relate to 
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satisfaction of the "service rribtive" that is felt to be so 
important to many teachers. Oh the other hand, Little points out 
that "... it is certainly naive or foolish to believe that pay is 
not a salient factor in the ability of teaching to c5mpete with 
other professions for the most able and energetic candidates" 
(p. 77) ; 

An important theoretical construct that will help us to 
predict the likely response of prospective teachers to money 
incentives as a means for enhancing quality is that proposed by 
Amitai Etzioni and cited in Morphet, et (1982). Etziohi's 
theory of worker compliance response sees the type of response 
being dependent upon the type of power used bv management. The 3 
kinds of power posited are: Coercive (use of force, which would 
be appropriate where member compliance must be achieved, such as 
in a prison); Remunerative (material rewards, such as money in a 
free enterprise, profit-oriented business); ahd Normative (in 
which rewc.rds such as social acceptance, esteem, and approval are 
associated with conforming to social norms and values, as in a 
school). The likely (predicted) types of compliahce involvement 
associated with each of these types of power, respectively, would 
be alienative, calculative, and moral involvement by the employee 
in the organization (p. 51). Using this construct, it seems 
likely that the use of money incentives will result in 
involvement of teachers that will be mostly calculative in 
nature, with development of a "what's in it for me" attitude 
toward tasks to be performed. This theoretical approach to ' 
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evaluating the iikeiy effects of money incehti/es adds the 
perspective that we must keep in mind the kind of institution the 
school represents (i.e., it is devoted to achieving cultural 
goals through reliance upon social norms and values), and the 
appropriate type of power to be used in the school to gain 
compliance of its members (Normative); Thus, it is theorized 
that power type must be consistent with the school's overriding 
purpose, i.e.. Norma tive . Perhaps the use ot inappropriate power 
sources (which ma^ include coercive and remunerative power, if 
not carefully and selectively used) in the school could have the 
unintended and adverse effect of altering perceptions of the 
basic kind of institution that the school should be; 

Moreover, the use of normative influence in the school to 
gain compliance of teachers that is moral in kind is related to 
involvement that can reach a much deeper and personally 
meaningful level than one might expect using either remunerative 
or coercive power as bases for gaihihg compliance, in other 
words, the effect would be to huimaize the school as a w5rkplace. 

Hall and Thomas (1986) have discussed the school and 
teaching as they relate to the "human eohdition" -- the idea that 
quality, productivity, achievement, Satisfaction, recognition, 
and motivation are all related to the fact that teaching is 
experienced and carried out in terms of its meaningf ulhess as a 
human condition. it appears to Hall and Thomas that if teaching 
is to be a widely attractive profession, t6 both prospective and 
veteran teachers, there is much more to be done than increase 
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salaries and other reir.unerative rewards. For example, there must 
be developed in the teaching workplace the same conditions found 
and enjoyed in the other professions. Some of these conditions 
include responsible sharing in appropriate decision-making, 
freedom of personal time, eollegial relationships With peers, 
personally meaningful rewards for achievement in teaching, itatus 
in the organization, and public esteem. Hall and Thomas note 
that the literature on effective schools demonstrates that those 
schools encourage and support not only empirically measurable 
high student achievement, but also high personal- satisfaction in 
being productive and p -viding quality experiences for students 
(pp. 400-402 ) . 

Times change and people change. Evidence that ^J irr ent 
teachers' attitudes toward their work and workplace are very 
different from those of earlier generations comes from such 
sources as David Yankelovitch (1978), the pollster, cited in 
Vander Zanden (1585). Yankelovitch notes a pr5found shift in 
attitudes of the young today as he stated: "a new breed of 
Americans, born out of the social movement of the 50s and grown 
into a majority in the 78s, holds a set of values and beliefs so 
markedly different from the traditional outlook that they promise 
to transform the character of work in America in th3 8ds. 
Today millions who hold paid jobs find the present incentive 
system so unappealing that they are ho longer motivated to work 
hard" (p. 46). 

vander Zanden goes on to cite key features of the behavior 
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of people with the "hew values" as being "... a willinfness to 
question authority, a weakehing 6f materialist standards, and a 
demand that work be fulfilling and enriching. These values, it 
is claimed, contradict those of an industrial order founded on 
deference to authority and responsiveness to such traditional 
rewards as income and promotion" (p. 514). 

A study by Kottkamp, et (1986), presents an interesting 
and current look at teachers' attitudes xn the Dade County,, 
Florida school system and indicates that the "new values" noted 
by Yankelovitch are operative today. The study utilized as 
baseline comparative data those obtained by Dan Lortie (1975) and 
reported in his book. Schoolteacher . To review, Lortie 
distinguished between 3 categories 5f career and work-related 
rewards. They are: (1) Ex£rlas4o-^ewards that include, for 
example, salary earned, respect of others, and p5wer to influence 
others; (2) A ncillary Rewards that include, for example, relative 
security of income and position, the work schedule (especially 
free Summer time), the special suitability of teaching for the 
teacher, and other stable "givens" in the workplace; and (3) 
Intrinsx^Re wards that include, for example, "reaching" a student 
or a group of students and knowing that they have learned, and 
the chance to associate and develop relationships with young 
people. 

The 1984 survey by Kottkamp, et al, revealed that among the 
3 categories, the vast majority (70.2%) of the respondents felt 
that Intrinsic Rewards are most important, while 18.4% and 11.3% 

It 
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fslt that Afi£iHary and Extriaii. ieipectively, were 

most iSportant to then,. Further.are, frim among the 3 Extri^lc 
ESi«ds Within that category fro. which respondents could choose 
-.s being the nost satisfying, salary was in las^^ e (third), 
being chosen as most impoirtint by only 14.24, while 31.7% found 
"opportunity to wield so.e influence" .ost satisfying, and 26. 3» 
specifying "r.spect Jeceived fro. others" a. most satisfying It 
» especially noteworthy that of all re.ponde.nts , 27.8% indicated 
that th.y received no satisfaction at aU ffoS SKtrinsi^Rew«ds ■ 
"^thin the IntrinsiOewards category, th. most satisfying 

experience selected wai the tlme^ K,o v - , - - 

^ tne times the teacher knew a student or 

9roup Of students was "reached" and learned. This r.ward was 
Clearly most important to the majorlcy of teachers in thii 
category, being selected by 86.7% of the respondents. ,pp 564^ 
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we would do wen to investigate de.ply the underlying drives 
and goals that attract teachers, since these may b. critical to 
teacher guality. Their priorities of rewards in the wor.pla^e 
oould provid. potentially highly fruitful links Jor management in 
Planning a teacher support and development system for enhancement 
Of teaching quality. 

it Should not be concluded, however, that a state of 
"satisfaction" in all teachers is a desirable objective, for 
there are different types oi satisfaction - some of wh. ch may be 
related to complacence and some that may have motivating effects 
corzo and yanou.as (1967), m reference to a study of white 
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collar workers, point out that "... [ S ] atisf action ... is 
determined by both what a worker wants or aspires to obtain from 
a situation> and what he already has obtained from it> and though 
satisfaction may determine an individual's willingness to 
participate in an organization [i.e., h^s attraction to it], it 
does not determine directly his level of productivity" (p. 487). 
This is at variance with the commonly held view that a satisfied 
worker is a more productive worker. We see satisfaction as a 
feeling derived from the overall personal need-meeting capability 
of the workplace. This type of satisfaction is necessary in 
order to attract a: d retain interest in the emplo:^'ment 
environment. However, motivation to be productive , we believe, 
results from a personal dissatisfaction with the status guo over 
which the teacher feels a strong degree of control as well as a 
strong commitment to correct or change. From this, a derived 
implication is that the school administrator might well devote 
serious effort to ensuring that not only are the teacher's 
personal needs met, consistent with the school's goals, but also 
that the teacher be provided timely opportunity to use personal 
abilities, skills and experience to solve problems and make 
improvements on one's own. This would require an administrative 
style that is distinctly participative and collegial in nature, 
and is supportive of development of an inner locus of control on 
the part of the teacher. To coin a phrase, it seems quite likely 
that productive teachers, may well be in a state of "happy 
dissatisfaction ! " 
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Salary as an Attraetioh Jro-Teaghinq 

V?hile a competitive salary is undoubtedly necessary to 
attract and retain able professionals, it must be recognized that 
salary alone cannot -nsure high quality teaching performance, for 
which the teacher is paid. There must also be, it seems to Us, a 
strong resolve to reform the ways schools are managed in order to 
create the kind of environment conducive to quality teaching. 
This would convert schools from the inflexible, stultifying, 
bureaucratic organizations that many of them are perceived to be 
by teachers who "burn out", into dynamically responsive worlds 
for living and learning - places in which the human plasma of 
teachers and students can be energized and resourced without 
unnecessary bonds and restraints of policies and practices that 
no longer serve growth and achievement, but which in fact may 
mortally hinder these processes. For example, why do we commonly 
have student dropout rates of 30% and more? £f the school is 
supposed to be a place for development of the young into 
responsible and effective adults, how can we claim success if we 
lose upwards of a third of them after entry into high school and 
before they graduate? The need for change is real and immediate. 

While truly competitive compensation should at least help 
ensure input of the teacher potential to accomplish our 
enormously ambitious goals, what happens to that potential after 
it is attracted to the school? That will depend primarily upon 
the opportunities (or lack of them) for personal-professional 
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growth. What may be most needed is enlightened, unshackled, and 
inspired leadership to utilize what we have learned about 
actualizing the motivation 6f people to achieve. m short, 
attraction, retention and development of quality teachers could 
well depend upon the quality of schooi leadership. This is a 
theme to which we will return. 

There is a common perception that teaching quality is not as 
high as i^ .ould be, because it is said that teachers are drawn 
from the lower ability levels among the college graduate 
population. For example, Shanker (1984) states that -SAT scores 
of students preparing to teach have dropped considerably faster 
than those of the general college population. We are not 
attracting the best and brightest of college graduates, and we 
are drawir.g too many students from the bottoms of their classes" 
(p. 15). Schlech-cy and Vance (1982) report that "... as things 
now stand, teaching does not attract recruits from amon. the more 
academically able segment of the population" (p. 5), and "... such 
fan image] must also discourage potential recruits from pursuing 
a career in which they are likely to be stigmatized as being 
among tne least abl. of all college graduates" (p. 6). These 
authors cite evidence that teachers identified as "outstanding- 
have significant!.' nigher verbal abilities than those not 
considered to be outstanding. They argue for recruitment of high 
verbal ability applicants, and express the view that the ability 
to recruit academically able teachers and/or selec: teachers from 
among the academically able depends in large measure upon the 
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ability of the local: school to provide working environments and 
career opportunities that are attractive to the academically able 
in the first place. There is a real need for research to define 
how college graduates view education as a career and why, in 
order for us to respond to "image" problems in our recruitment 
efforts . 

Schlechty and Vance also reported in 1982 that the quantity 
problem of teacher supply is solved, and that the quality problem 
is the present one to solve. However, their view concerning the 
adequacy of teacher candidate supply may well be shortsighted and 
already outdated today, in view of an analyris by Johnson (1986). 
He asserts "... the country is about to enter an acute teacher 
shortage. Historically, it is known that the end of the baby 
boom meant few new teachers were hired in the seventies. In 
fact, some were dismissed. As a result, the average age of 
teachers rose and 'nany are currently near retirement. Children 
of the baby boomers are now entering school so a steep increase 
in the annual rate new teachers must be hired is anticipated. Tn 
point of fact, in 1981 one hundred fifteen thousand new teachers 
were needed and by 1992 two hundred fifteen Lhousand new teachers 
will be needed. ... after fifteen years 5f a teacher surplus, in 
1985, jobs and job seekers were roughly in balance. For at least 
the next fifteen years there will be many more [teacher] j5bs 
than applicants. In addition, a large number o5 school districts 
across the United States face a situation in which half of their 
teachers will have to be replaced because of retirements within 
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the next four to five years" (p. 6). We have quoted Johnson at 
length in order to support the apparent correctness of his claim 
that we are on the verge of an acute teacher shortage, and we 
further suggest that the impending shortage will greatly 
exacerbate the problem of securing high quality teacher 
candidates for employment. (Schlechty and Vance (1982) include 
in their recommendations that, in order to improve teacher 
competence, local school districts take over responsibility f5r 
teaching new teachers how to teach, while schools of education 
would focus on developing research and researchers of the 
teaching and instruct i ci^ai processes. The logical connection 
between such a course of action and improving teaching quality is 
not apparent to us.) 

There is great emphasis today on increasing starting 
salaries for teachers as a means for attracting more able and 
presumably high-quality potential teacher candidates. The 
rationale is stated in Bulletin No. 4250, Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction (1984). "... that entry level 
salaries of teachers be increased to make them comparable to 
other professions requiring similar levels of academic 
preparation (p.iii); ... Although salary is not the only factor 
to attract people to consider a career in teaching, it is not 
unimportant. ... We wish ... to underline the importance of 
beginning salaries as a factor in persuading able men and women 
to consider a career in teaching" (p. 5); 

Johns, et al (1983) demonstrates the relative - of 
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earning p5wer experienced by teachers in the last decade, and 
longer. An NEA Research Memo (1983) indicates that the average 
salary of a public school teacher with a bachelor's degree in 
1930-81 was $15,128, and that was much lower than the 1980 mean 
earnings of all full-time workers having four years of college, 
w.rth their mean salary at $22,832. This represents a negative 
annual differential in teachers' salaries of over $7,700. 
Possible evidence that this situation might represent a source of 
low morale is contained in the response of 36% of teachers 
surveyed by the NEA, as reported in their 1983 Research Memo , 
who indicated that they would probably not become teachers again 
if they could start over in their college days. That is more 
than one-third of the then practicing teachers. 

Seifert (1982) discusses a number of characteristics of 
teacher recruits he feels is related to quality in ^ll^^hools . 
And how do we attract these quality candidates? Seifert suggests 
that the easiest and most efficient strategy for teacher 
recruitment is to make salaries competitive and provide extra pay 
for extra work. Unfortunately, no evidence is presented to 
support the effectiveness of this approach for attracting quality 
teachers . 

one might suppose that selecting prospective teachers from 
one or another teacher preparation school w5uld enhance the 
probabii.Hy of future teaching quality. Such is not the case, 
according to Murnane (1983), who states that, "... to my 
knowledge, no study has found undergraduate major or the choice 
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of a particular teacher training institution ... to be 
significantly related to teaching effectiveness" (p. 565). 

The problem of attracting "quality" candidates raises the 
issue of what is a quality teacher? A study by Guthrie, et al 
(1958) referred to quality characteristics by which employed 
teacher quality could be judged, including such factors as length 
of service, type of credential (permanent vs. partially 
fulfilled, etc.), and others, all of which are justified on the 
basis of their common use by superintendents in selecting 
teachers for employment (p.C-6). As is so often true, empirical 
evidence supporting the validity of the quality indicators used 
in practice was not presented in that study, and, we suspect, was 
probably totally absent. 

it occurred to us that something useful might be gained by 
making at least a cursory examination of efforts undertaken in 
other countries to deal with the teacher recruiting problem. 
Studies conducted by the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (1968) provided the following relevant 
information : 

o In Austria, one method that was reportedly successful in 
overcoming a teacher shortage was to require by law 
teaching up to 7 hours per week over the normal load for 
which the teacher receives an additional b% of the salary 
for each overload hour taught. This is "premium" pay in 
that one hour of the normal load is equivalent to 4 to 5,5% 



of the normal salary, depending upon grade level taught. 
This method has proven very effective, with actual overload; 
ranging frcm one to no more than three hours for those 
affectfu (p, 69-70). Recruitment methods found to be 
effective are: offering generous scholarships to qualified 
teacher candidates, and conducting advertising campaigns to 
increase the attractiveness of the profession among the 
public . 

o In Sweden, funds were granted to the National Board of 
Education for teacher recruitment campaigns. Up-to-date 
advertising methods were employed utilizing a Special ad 
agency employed for the purpose. Reportedly, important 
aspects of the campaigns were "propaganda raeetings at 
universities, a series of ads to inform the public and 
students about teaching as a profession and to increase 
interest in and appreciation of the profession, and 
pamphlets and filmstrips for upper secondary level 
students" (p. 62 ) . 

The use of planned public information efforts, as noted 
above, could have a substantial impact on the valuing of teaching 
and teachers by the public. It seems quite rare that we see in 
this country any public statement that implies the true value to 
our society of teachers as human beings and professionals. Such 
an organized effort might pay cff in rich dividend" in terms of 



attracting service-oriented, abie youth, and in increasing public 
esteem for teachers. 

There is one study reported in the literature that attempts 
to establish an empirically demonstrable relationship between 
teacher salaries and quality criteria. The study was reported by 
Owen (1971) and utilized data from the national study of 
elementary schools entitled Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(popularly known as the Coleman Report). The general conclusion 
of Owen's study was that "..^teacher .salaries were found to be 
det ermine d by the Oev^l o^-per capita income in the emp lByijTq 
system-,-ana by--t-he sal aries paid in compe^ixiq-oGGupations" 
(p. 19). Competing occupations were defined as including 
"managers, officials and proprietors" (p. 14). Thus, local 
affluence seems to be the ba.sis for setting teacher salaries 
not teacher quality. 

It should be fairly obvious that little appears to have been 
clone to successfAiXly establish valid criteria for estimating 
teacher qualities, attributes, or characteristics that are 
actually predictive of classroom effectiveness. Yet many methods 
have been and are being used to purportedly accomplish this 
purpose. Toward improvement of the current situation, Hyman 
(1984) implores us to "... support performance tests as a 
requirement for certification of all teachers who teach in our 
schools ... we should support tests that are validated [italics 
ours] against actual job performance tests which evaluate the 
actual knowledge, skills and professional ethics which produce 
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edueatibhal and social benefits" (p. IB). 

Performance measures do represent the trend in certification 
testing. Now what is needed is the validation of the measures 
suggested by Hyman. 

As it was succinctly stated by the Forum of Educational 
Leaders, one of the first groups of educators to respond to the 
cries for educational reform as reported by Dees (1984), "... the 
ultimate test for a teacher comes in the classroom under . . . 
supervision and inspection ..." (p. 24). 

Summ4T i^_ Up 

We believe that money incentives are necessary (especially 
as attractors for potentially capable teachers) for the 
improvement of tea^^her quality, but they are not sufficient 
alone. It is necessary to bring into play available knowledge 
about what motivates teachers to perform or not perform, and to 
humanize the schools as places in which students and teachers are 
able to meet important personal needs and school objectives in 
their mutual quest for growth and development. These hun an 
conditions are attainable, but only through the impetus of 
leadership which itself is of high quality. 

it seems reasonable to accept the view that surely teacher 
salaries should be brought up to, and maintained at, competitive 
levels with other professions if teaching is to become attractive 
to, and if we are to have an opportunity f select from, 
prospective teachers having high potential for effectiveness. 
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Futtherrndre, an equitable gauge to measure cdmpeti ti vents s of 
salaries should be utilized, such as a realistic cost-of-living 
index, or an in^^ex of salariec paid comparably qualified college 
graduates . 

Yes, we believe that money incentives ^an attract and help 
retain good teachers. However, more-money alone will not ensure 
more quality. That will primarily result from use of valid 
selection criteria for prospective teachers, and valid 
performance measures that distinguish teachers who influence 
students' educational growth. Perhaps even more important is how 
the teacher experiences the school environment after employment 
-- as a place for living, growing and dynamically teaching, or, 
alternatively, as a place that is dead, dull and destructive -- 
that has the greater impact on teacning quality. And that is 
most likely a function of administrator quality. In an analysis 
of efforts to improve the school curriculum, Morphet, et al, 
state that "... in report after report ... researchers look upon 
the traditional behavior of administrators as one of the greatest 
stiambling blocks to the improvement of curriculuni. In a sense, 
'the enemy is us' ..." (p. 3 33). 



End 
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